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OFFICE  OF  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  15,  1910. 

SIR:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Forty-first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  We  respectfully  ask  atten- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  some  general  features  of  the  work  of 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Indian  Bureau  was  created  to  reclaim  Indians  from  savagery 
and  barbarism,  by  education  and  supervision  to  make  them  useful 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  meanwhile,  and  as  long  as  they 
remain  wards  of  the  Government,  to  care  for  their  health  and  to 
protect  them  in  their  personal  rights  and  in  their  rights  of  property. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  man- 
age Indian  affairs  to  secure  these  ends,  and  the  readiness  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  these  purposes,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Indian  Bureau  are  not  yet 
perfectly  secured.  The  problem  of  making  intelligent,  self-support- 
ing citizens  out  of  nomadic  savages  unused  to  systematic  labor  is  a 
difficult  one.  Time  is  required  for  its  full  solution.  Is  the  Indian 
Bureau  attempting  all  that  it  ought  to  attempt,  and  is  it  accom- 
plishing in  the  most  effective  way  what  it  does  attempt  ? 

Does  the  entire  system  of  caring  for  the  Indians  by  an  Indian 
Bureau  tend  to  become  a  machine  which  calls  for  so  much  care  to 
keep  its  multitudinous  parts  in  position  and  well  oiled  for  running, 
that  too  little  attention  goes  to  the  actual  results  for  the  Indians  ? 
Schools  are  needed,  both  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  off  reser- 
vations and  on  them.  An  accurate  system  of  Keeping  records  of 
Indian  lands  and  of  Indian  funds  must  be  maintained.  Whatever 
else  the  Indian  Bureau  does  or  fails  to  do,  it  ought  to  maintain  ade- 
quate and  faithful  supervision  of  the  health  of  its  Indian  wards.  It 
ought  to  supervise  and  actively  to  promote  their  training  in  self- 
support.  It  should  furnish  adequate  protection  for  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the -Indians.  Frauds  at  some  points  practiced  with- 
out difficulty  by  white  men  and  mixed  bloods  upon  Indians;  inade- 
quate provisions  for  sanitary  inspection  and  for  healthful  regulation 
of  life  on  Indian  reservations  where  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Indian  Bureau  is  responsible  for  conditions ;  and  the  fact 
that  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  general  severalty  act  there  is  still  so  little 
of  systematic,  helpful  instruction  in  practical  farming  and  home 
making  given  to  adult  Indians  to-day — these  facts  lead  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Indians  to  ask  whether  the  Indian  Bureau  is  accom- 
plishing as  effectively  as  possible  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created. 
This  question  does  not  involve  the  good  intentions  or  the  earnestness 
of  those  who  administer  the  bureau,  for  these  are  above  suspicion. 

NEED  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  FARMING  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

Does  not  the  system  of  caring  for  Indians  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
lay  too  little  emphasis  upon  the  example  of  good  neighbors  and  upon 
competent  instruction  in  farming  ?  A  far  larger  and  more  efficient 
body  of  farmers  trained  in  scientific  methods  of  agriculture  as  well 
as  in  farm  management  should  be  supported  by  the  Government  for 
the  supervision  of  Indians  who  have  farms.  Indians  who  have  been 
allotted  lands  need  to  live  in  friendly  intercourse  and  in  neighborly 
relations  with  white  people  who  are  successful  farmers.  Good  farm- 
ing, successful  cattle  breeding,  cattle  feeding  and  herding,  and  profit- 
able market  gardening  are  best  'taught  by  example  in  a  community. 
Success  in  these  occupations  is  contagious.  In  a  community  where 
there  are  a  few  men  who  lead  intelligently  in  these  occupations  their 
example  awakens  competition,  gives  confidence  along  lines  of  suc- 
cessful experiment,  and  stimulates  all  about  them  to  use  the  best 
methods. 

We  welcome  the  suggestions  made  by  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  which  look  to  the  employment  of  better  trained  and 
more  scientifically  instructed  farmers  and  to  the  establishment  here 
and  there  upon  Indian  reservations  of  model  farms,  to  be  adequately 
equipped  and  well  kept  up.  The  Indian  Bureau  should  be  sustained 
by  ample  provision  of  needed  funds  in  its  efforts  to  do  this. 

But  much  more  radical,  much  more  comprehensive  changes  are 
needed  before  Indian  farmers  can  progress  toward  self-support  and 
useful  citizenship  as  steadily  as  they  should.  Every  farmer  in  the 
Indian  service  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  systematic  super- 
vision of  the  farms,  land,  and  stock  of  the  Indians  in  his  district; 
and  an  order  of  periodic  visitation  and  inspection  of  Indian  farms, 
and  regulations  for  continuous  systematic  instruction  in  farming  for 
all  Indians  who  have  farms  in  each  such  district  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  bureau.  Indian  men  and  women,  on  their  land  and  in 
tneir  homes,  should  be  regularly  and  frequently  visited,  supervised 
and  encouraged  by  careful  farmers  and  by  field  matrons.  We  should 
not  allow  successive  decades  of  years  to  pass  until  a  generation  or 
two  of  Indians  shall  have  died  before  systematic  instruction  in  farm- 
ing is  given  to  adults. 

Too  often  the  farmers  and  assistant  farmers  in  the  service  are 
regarded  as  simply  "men  for  doing  odd  jobs"  about  the  reservation. 
They  are  often  found  to  be  engaged  in  "anything  and  everything 
else/'  rather  than  in  instructing  the  Indians  in  farming. 

A  representative  of  this  board  was  present  at  several  sessions  of 
the  conference  of  superintendents  and  agents  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  in  December,  1909.  The  oral  reports  there  made 
which  presented  for  consideration  and  discussion  the  statistics, 
methods,  and  effects  of  the  agricultural  fairs  for  Indians  which  have 
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been  held  for  several  years  on  the  Crow  Agency  and  at  Ship  Rock 
among  the  Navaho  Indians  were  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Where  the  superintendent  of  any  agency  has  the  habit  of  "  getting 
out  among  his  Indians"  and  knowing  many  of  them  personally  on 
their  farms  and  in  their  homes,  if  he  has  a  wise  interest  in  practical 
agriculture  (even  if  he  is  not  himself  an  agriculturist),  and  if  he  has 
the  gift  of  awakening  in  Indians  a  neighborly  competitive  interest 
in  farming  and  homemaking,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to 
the  helpful  influence  he  may  have  over  the  Indians  under  his  care. 
We  have  had  many  demonstrations  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
possibility  of  making  steady  and  industrious  workers  and  eminently 
successful  farmers  out  of  Indians,  even  in  those  tribes  which  a  few 
years  since  were  spoken  of  as  "  hopelessly  against  agriculture  in  any 
form"  and  as  " incorrigibly  laz}."  In  our  efforts  for  the  Indians  we 
are  dealing  each  year  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Indian  men  and 
women  who  have  received,  while  boys  and  girls,  the  elements  of  an 
education  in  the  Indian  schools  maintained  by  the  Government  and 
by  mission  workers.  As  we  visit  Indian  reservations  now  and  look 
at  groups  of  Indians  in  large  meetings  there  is  a  degree  of  intelligence 
shown  in  their  faces  which  is  noticeably  different  from  the  stolid 
indifference  or  the  studied  hostility  of  the  untouched  savages  whom 
we  used  to  meet  in  " councils"  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  education,  of  preparing  Indians  for  citizenship,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  younger  Indian  men  may  be  depended  upon 
to  answer  promptly  and  steadily  to  intelligent  guidance  and  sym- 
pathetic but  firm  leadership.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
brighter  and  stronger  men  and  women  of  every  reservation  have 
passed  years  of  school  life  in  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  They 
have  seen — many  of  them  by  sharing  in  the  "outing  system"  which 
placed  them  for  months  in  the  homes  of  white  farmers — something  of 
the  white  man's  methods  of  agriculture. 

FAIRS  AMONG  THE  CROWS  AND  THE  NAVAHOS. 

The  helpful  competition  awakened  among  the  Crow  Indians  by 
their  agricultural  fairs  is  not  the  result  of  anything  exceptionally 
favorable  to  agriculture  in  the  temperament  of  that  tribe  of  Indians. 
The  demonstration  of  interest  and  success  in  improved  methods  of 
agriculture  among  the  Crow  Indians  of  Montana,  in  the  cold  North- 
west, has  a  most  striking  counterpart  (under  very  different  condi- 
tions and  in  a  tribe  of  noticeably  different  character)  in  the  interest 
and  activity  of  the  Navaho  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in 
the  southwestern  "desert  land."  These  pastoral  nomads,  most  of 
whose  activity  in  the  past  has  gone  into  the  raising  of  sheep  and  goats 
on  the  arid  plains  and  uplands  of  their  reservation,  and  into  the  weav- 
ing of  blankets,  wherever  they  get  a  chance  on  irrigated  land  are 
showing  themselves  ambitious  and  successful  farmers.  The  Indian 
fairs  at  Ship  Rock  are  managed  by  the  Indians  themselves.  They 
act  as  officers,  judges,  committeemen,  exhibitors,  and  competitors. 
The  influence  or  the  Crow  and  the  Navaho  Indian  agricultural  fairs 
will  be  far-reaching,  we  believe;  and  we  trust  that  many  superin- 
tendents will  at  once  enter  upon  similar  plans  with  the  Indians  who 
are  under  their  supervision. 
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NEED  OF  GOOD  BREEDING  STOCK  AT  THE  YAKIMA  RESERVATION. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Yakima  Reservation  by  a  member  of  this 
board  has  made  it  evident  to  us  that  some  Indians  upon  this  reser- 
vation are  already  very  successful  in  breeding  and  marketing  cattle. 
There  is  upon  this  reservation  much  stock  belonging  to  Indians  which 
has  been  bred  from  very  inferior  animals.  We  think  that  the  Yakima 
Reservation  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  department  should  at 
once  introduce  well-bred  stallions  and  bulls  to  encourage  these  Indians 
to  improve  the  stock  on  their  farms. 

REMOVALS  OF  RESTRICTIONS. 

Occupying  the  position  of  guardian  toward  its  Indian  wards,  the 
United  States  Government  has  undertaken  to  protect  Indians  in  the 
possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  them.  It  gives  to  allotted  Indians 
"  trust  patents,"  which  enable  them  to  hold  their  allotments  untaxed 
and  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years.  Under  the  general  severalty 
act,  allotment  made  Indians  citizens.  Under  the  Burke  Act  (in  effect 
since  May,  1906)  allotment  does  not  make  Indians  citizens;  but  the 
trust  patents  given  enable  Indians  to  hold  their  lands  nontaxable  and 
inalienable  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  decide  that  an 
Indian  is  competent  to  manage  his  own  land;  then  the  Indian,  upon 
his  requesting  it,  receives  a  deed  in  fee  simple,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
deed  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  entire  land  policy 
of  the  Government  in  alloting  Indian  lands  before  it  breaks  up  Indian 
reservations  has  been  entered  upon  by  the  Government  with  the 
declared  intention  of  treating  the  Indians  justly  and  of  protecting 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  individual  holdings  of  land  until  they 
become  competent  to  manage  their  own  allotments.  Those  princi- 
ples of  equity  which  are  everywhere  held  to  be  binding  upon  a  guar- 
dian in  his  management  of  the  property  of  his  ward  should  of  course 
govern  all  acts  of  legislation  and  of  administration  which  affect 
Indian  lands.  The  best  interests  of  the  ward  are  to  be  promoted. 
The  guardian  is  bound  not  to  let  his  own  selfish  desires  control  his 
action  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  his  wards.  We  do  not  favor 
the  holding  of  immense  tracts  of  land  permanently  unused  because 
of  agreements  with  Indian  tribes  made  at  a  time  when  no  one  sup- 
posed that  these  lands  would  be  needed  for  the  denser  settlements 
of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  But  we  do  believe  that  when 
agreements  with  Indians  are  revised,  the  revision  should  be  governed 
by  the  equitable  principle  of  seeking  to  protect  the  essential  rights 
of  the  Indians  with  whom  the  treaties  were  made.  This  principle 
governed  in  the  general  severalty  act.  It  has  also  governed  in  the 
custom  of  paying  into  tribal  funds  ( to  be  used  for  educating  and  civ- 
ilizing Indians)  some  fair  consideration  for  the  surplus  land  in  their 
reservations,  when  land  which  the  Indians  do  not  need  remains  after 
fair  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  all  the  individuals  of 
the  tribe.  , 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  scheming  white  men  to  get 
possession  of  Indian  lands,  and  the  disinclination  shown  by  many 
Indians  to  settle  upon  and  to  cultivate  their  own  allotments,  have 
combined  to  bring  about  intense  pressure  for  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  and  leasing  of  Indian  lands.  We  could  cite 
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instances,  from  many  tribes  and  reservations,  where  great  numbers 
of  Indians  have  been  made  practically  landless,  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions.  Many  allotted  Indians  have  been 
allowed  to  live  in  idleness  (although  in  comparative  poverty)  by 
being  permitted  to  lease  the  whole  or  most  of  their  allotments  to 
whites  at  low  rates,  while  they  cultivate  no  land  themselves.  Should 
not  all  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands  and  of  tribal  lands  be  so  controlled 
as  to  develop  in  the  Indian  habits  of  foresight  and  of  daily  indus- 
try? Should  not  able-bodied  adult  Indians,  while  they  continue  to 
be  to  any  extent  "wards  of  the  Government,"  when  allotted,  if  they 
are  not  profitably  engaged  in  work  elsewhere,  be  required  to  live 
upon  their  land  and  regularly  to  work  some  portion  of  it  ?  If  able- 
bodied  adult  Indians,  not  engaged  in  work  at  a  regular  trade,  are 
allowed  to  lease  any  of  their  lands,  should  not  the  permission  to 
lease  be  conditioned  upon  their  cultivating,  themselves,  some  part 
of  their  own  land  ? 

CONDITIONS  AT  THE  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY,  MINN. 

Kecent  investigations  at  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minne- 
sota have  shown  the  existence  there  of  conditions  which  require 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Beyond 
question  great  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  upon  full-blood  Indians 
and  minors.  Already,  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  by 
the  act  of  1906,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Indian  allotments  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  whites. 

We  have  given  much  careful  thought  and  study  to  the  reports 
made  by  Commissioners  Moorehead  and  Gates  and  Inspector  Linnen, 
each  of  whom  spent  considerable  time  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

While  we  appreciate  the  necessity  for  caution  in  proceding  with 
legal  action  until  the  cases  have  been  thoroughly  prepared,  and  all 
the  evidence  carefully  weighed,  we  are  disappointed  that  actual 
suits  have  not  already  been  begun. 

We  urge  the  grave  importance  of  this  matter.  If  all  the  cases 
can  not  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  it  would  appear  as  though  a 
beginning  might  be  made  by  bringing  a  limited  number  of  selected 
suits  and  commencing  some  criminal  proceedings.  This  would  show 
the  intention  of  the  Government  not  to  let  this  affair  drop,  would 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  accused  men  and  their  associates,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Indians  themselves 
to  have  confidence  in  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
its  agreement  to  hold  inalienable  the  Indians7  allotted  lands  during 
the  period  of  the  protected  title. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  emphasized  particularly  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians,  and  presented  somewhat  in  detail 
the  latest  scientific  reports  upon  that  disease  in  its  relation  to  Indians. 
We  urged  much  larger  appropriations  for  medical  inspection  and  for 
hospital  and  surgical  assistance  for  Indians.  We  asked  for  appro- 
priations to  secure  hygienic  inspection  by  competent  physicians,  and 
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to  provide  trained  nurses  and  field  matrons  to  help  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  Indian  homes  by  applying  the  principles  of  hygiene  and 
the  methods  of  Christian  civilization  to  home-making  among  Indian 
families. 

The  terrible  health  conditions  on  the  Wh^e  Earth  Reservation,  as 
revealed  by  the  months  of  careful  inspection  given  to  that  agency  by 
Commissioner  Moorehead  and  Inspector  Linnen,  lend  fresh  emphasis 
to  the  need  of  action  by  Congress  and  the  Indian  Bureau  in  order  to 
secure  better  health  conditions  among  the  Indians.  There  is  nothing 
that  approaches  adequate  provision  for  medical  and  surgical  assist- 
ance for  the  Indians  who  are  still  kept  on  reservations  and  under 
Government  care  and  regulations.  The  White  Earth  Reservation  is 
about  36  miles  square.  About  6,000  Indians  live  upon  it,  besides  a 
few  score  of  white  people.  There  was  not  an  open  hospital  or  oper- 
ating room  for  a  surgical  case  anywhere  on  the  reservation.  One 
small  hospital,  which  had  been  built  by  private  donations  at  the 
White  Earth  Agency  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  church  society, 
had  never  been  opened  for  the  care  of  Indian  patients,  great  as  were 
the  needs  of  the  Indians.  The  presence  of  such  a  hospital,  furnished 
and  equipped  for  Indians  but  remaining  closed  year  after  year,  while 
scores  of  sick  Indians  close  about  it  were  dying  for  lack  of  such  hos- 
pital care,  served  only  to  render  more  poignant  the  feeling  that  the 
needs  of  the  sick  Indians  were  utterly  ignored  and  neglected  by  the 
Government  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  proper  health  con- 
ditions on  this  reservation  and  by  even-one  else.  While  accurate 
statistics  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  have  not  been  kept,  the 
cases  found  last  spring  and  summer  upon  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  evidence  of  Indians,  government  officials,  and  physi- 
cians alike,  indicate  that  among  the  Chippewas  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  the  ravages  of  the  great  white  plague  have  been  as 
severe  as  at  almost  any  point  which  could  be  named  in  the  United 
States. 

While  two  members  of  this  board  were  at  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation in  September  last,  they  were  able,  after  long-distance  confer- 
ences with  the  church  authorities  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital 
built  for  Indians  at  White  Earth,  to  bring  about  a  tentative  agree- 
ment for  opening  the  little  hospital  at  White  Earth.  The  plan 
has  in  substance  commended  itself  to,  and  been  approved  by,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and,  the  Government  assuming  tem- 
porarily all  expenses,  the  hospital  at  White  Earth  in  November,  1909, 
was  for  the  first  time  opened  to  Indian  patients.  It  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

This  little  hospital  is  only  a  beginning  toward  such  provision  as 
ought  to  be  made  for  these  Indians.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
more  hospital  buildings  upon  this  reservation.  The  force  of  govern- 
ment physicians  on  the  reservation  should  be  increased.  Here,  and  at 
all  other  agencies,  there  should  be  put  into  effect  at  once  a  system  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  regularly  all  Indian  homes  to  improve  health 
conditions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  beginning  made  by  the  appointment 
of  a  physician  to  supervise  the  medical  service  for  the  Indian  Bureau 
generally,  may  serve  to  put  the  whole  work  of  hygienic  and  medical 
inspection  of  Indian  families  upon  a  scientific  and  a  practical  basis. 
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ALLOTMENT  PLANS. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  just  criticism  upon  many  (not  all)  of  the  allot- 
ment plans  made  for  breaking  up  Indian  reservations,  that  too  much 
consideration  is  given  to  the  claims  of  white  men  who  wish  to  get 
Indian  land  for  little  or  nothing,  and  far  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  what  should  be  the  chief  object  in  such  work,  viz,  the  placing  of 
the  Indians  (of  the  reservation  which  is  to  be  allotted)  upon  such 
agricultural  and  grazing  land,  and  with  such  facilities  for  irrigation 
where  that  is  needed,  that  the  Indians  for  whose  welfare  the  reserva- 
tion was  created,  and  to  whose  use  it  has  been  set  apart,  may  each 
one  be  put  in  secure  possession  of  a  useful  allotment.  Each  family 
should  have  a  permanent  homestead. 

YTJMA  ALLOTMENTS. 

In  breaking  up  the  Yuma  Reservation,  for  instance,  we  believe 
that  the  question  should  not  be,  "How  much  money  can  be  saved 
toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Reclamation  Service  if  Indian 
allotments  of  irrigated  land  are  kept  very  small  and  the  tracts  of 
irrigated  land  to  be  sold  to  white  men  are  made  as  large  as  possible  ?" 
Should  not  the  first  consideration  be,  "What  is  needed  here  for  the 
Yuma  Indians  ? "  The  Government  has  taken  possession  of  the  Yuma 
Reservation  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Competent  judges  of  the 
value  of  the  California  lands  (as,  for  instance,  the  special  agent  of  the 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  California  Indians)  estimate 
much  of  the  land  of  the  Yuma  Reservation,  in  view  of  possible  irriga- 
tion by  private  capital,  as  worth  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre  before  irriga- 
tion. Considering  these  facts,  how  much  land  should  each  Yuma 
Indian  have  in  order  to  make  a  permanent  home  which  will  support  a 
family  of  four  or  more  ?  Several  years  must  pass  before  these  Indians 
will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  white  agriculturists  and 
market  gardeners  by  shipping  the  products  of  their  irrigated  lands  to 
a  distant  market.  But  the  Government  should  now  secure  to  every 
Yuma  Indian  enough  irrigated  land  to  protect  him  and  his  family 
against  the  chances  of  pauperism  and  landlessness  within  the  next 
few  years.  California  has  seen  too  much  of  "disinherited,  landless 
Indians."  There  will  be  no  supply  of  public  land  which  can  be  given 
to  or  purchased  for  these  Yuma  Indians  if  they  are  crowded  off 
their  reservation  after  irrigation  shall  have  made  their  land  more 
valuable.  We  suggest  to  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  opinion  and  the  experience  of  the  carefully  trained 
scientific  agriculturists  who  have  been  conducting  experiments  on  and 
near  these  Indian  reservations  in  the  Southwest  be  taken  into  care- 
ful consideration  in  determining  the  size  of  allotments  to  be  made  to 
the  Yuma  Indians,  to  the  Pima  Indians,  and  to  other  tribes  in  the 
arid  Southwest. 

WATER  FOR  THE  PIMAS. 

Now  that  electric  power  from  the  Salt  River  Dam  is  ready  for 
delivery  at  the  border  of  the  Pima  Reservation  the  speedy  survey  of 
the  reservation  for  allotment  of  the  irrigated  land  to  the  Pima 
Indians  becomes  immediately  practicable.  Most  important,  there- 
fore, is  the  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  water  from  the 
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wells  which  the  Government  proposes  to  bore  by  the  use  of  this 
electric  power  can  safely  be  usecf  for  irrigating  these  Pima  lands. 
The  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  Sacaton  well,  in  successive  years, 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  solids  in  the  water;  and  all 
who  are  thoughtful  for  the  welfare  of  these  Indians  are  anxious. 
Some  white  men  who  have  been  longest  settled  among  the  Pima 
Indians  as  their  leaders  and  guides,  and  have  been  for  years  engaged 
in  unselfish  and  uplifting  work  for  these  "  blameless,  peaceful,  friendly, 
and  industrious  Indians,"  are  convinced  that  the  use  of  water  from 
these  wells  will  within  a  few  years  destroy  the  lands  thus  irrigated  so 
far  as  their  value  for  agricultural  purposes  is  concerned.  Scientific 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  essential  before  the  dread  of  ill  effects 
from  ' '  well  water  "  (so  often  observed  by  the  Pirn  as  in  using  water  from 
surface  wells  in  past  years)  can  be  overcome.  Such  evidence  is  not 
yet  as  clear  as  we  could  wish. 

We  advised  nine  years  ago  careful  analysis  of  these  waters. 
Director  Robert  H.  Forbes,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  a  letter  dated  December  11,  1909,  transmitting 
reports  upon  analyses  of  well  waters  taken  from  wells  "near  the 
government  wells"  upon  the  Pima  Reservation,  gives  (extract  from 
copy  of  Director  Forbes's  report,  sent  to  us)  the  total  solid  parts  in 
each  100,000  parts  of  these  well  waters,  as  follows: 

December,  1909,  government  well  at  Sacaton 154.  0 

This  water  in  earlier  analyses  gave  much  less  questionable  results  in  the  proportion 
of  solids,  viz: 

March,  1904,  government  well  at  Sacaton 68.  8 

May,  1906,  government  well  at  Sacaton 86.  8 

December,  1909,  government  well  at  Sacaton 154.  0 

This  steady  increase  in  solids  in  the  water  of  the  government  well 
at  Sacaton  (which  has  been  regarded  as  giving  the  most  favorable 
analyses  of  all  the  wells  in  this  respect)  alarms  all  who  are  watching 
the  experiment  of  irrigating  the  Pima  lands  with  water  from  bored 
wells.  The  Pimas  for  many  years  have  cultivated  these  lands  by 
irrigation  from  the  flood  waters  of  the  Gila  River.  They  have  had 
the  firm  belief,  based  on  experiments  in  the  past,  that  the  water  which 
could  be  obtained  from  wells  on  the  Pima  lands  would  ruin  the  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  by  reason  of  the  deposits  left  by  it  in  the 
surface  soil.  They  have  had  some  bitter  experience  of  this  kind, 
where  fruitful  lands  have  been  ruined  by  such  alkaline  deposits.  It 
has  been  the  confident  expectation  of  the  irrigation  engineers  that 
water  obtained  from  these  bored  wells  would  show  much  better 
results  and  could  safely  be  used  for  irrigation.  No  analyses  as  yet 
made  seem  to  us  to  have  demonstrated  fully  the  fitness  of  these  well 
waters  used  alone  for  irrigation  purposes;  but  we  are  very  hopeful 
that  further  experiment  may  prove  the  practicability  of  irrigation  by 
well  waters.  There  should  be  a  very  careful  testing  of  water  from  all 
the  recently  bored  government  wells,  however,  before  the  Government 
commits  itself  irretrievably  to  the  irrigating  of  all  the  land  of  the 
Pima  Indians  by  the  exclusive  use  of  this  water.  When  enough  of 
river  flood  water  is  used  to  wash  out  the  soil  and  carry  off  solid  salts 
which  may  have  been  deposited  from  the  well  water,  the  danger  is 
less.  But  if  present  plans  are  carried  out  most  of  the  Indians  will 
have  little  or  no  supply  of  river  water.  Water  which  they  have  used 
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from  shallow  wells  on  the  reservation  in  the  past  has  ruined  their 
soil  in  places. 

Of  the  ten  wells,  "near  government  wells/'  on  the  Pima  Reserva- 
tion from  which  analysis  of  water  was  made  by  Doctor  Forbes  in 
December,  1909,  his  report  shows  only  two  wells  in  which  the  water 
contained  less  than  110  parts  of  solids  in  each  100,000.  Water  from 
the  other  eight  wells  gave  from  113  to  179  parts  solids. 

It  is  the  fact  that  students  of  agriculture  seem  disposed  to  place 
the  "danger  limit"  for  solids  in  waters  used  for  irrigation  at  a  point 
much  higher  than  they  were  accustomed  to  fix  for  it  five  years  ago. 
In  northern  Africa  successful  agriculture  is  in  some  places  carried  on 
with  waters  which  contain  even  more  than  300  to  400  parts  of  solids 
in  100,000  parts;  but  this  can  be  done  only  where  the  subsoil  is 
porous  and  where  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  for 
flooding  the  fields,  with  drainage  ditches,  so  that  the  flood  water 
soaks  through  and  the  dangerous  excess  of  salts  is  dissolved  and  car- 
ried off.  In  our  own  Southwest,  where  conditions  resemble  those  of 
the  Pima  Reservation,  it  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  we  believe, 
to  regard  water  as  "dangerous  for  irrigation"  when  it  contained  over 
100  parts  of  such  solids  as  are  found  on  the  Pima  Reservation. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  indication  in  the  situation  at  Pima  is 
the  steady  increase  in  proportion  of  solids  found  in  the  water  of  the 
government  well  at  Sacaton.  The  earlier  analyses  of  the  water  from 
this  well  have  been  the  basis  of  hope  for  successful  irrigation  by  well 
water  on  the  Pima  lands.  Solids  were  reported  in  March,  1904,  as 
68.8  parts  in  100,000;  but  in  December,  1909,  as  154.  This  seems  to 
indicate  the  possibility  that  conditions,  in  the  matter  of  alkaline  and 
other  solids  in  water  drawn  from  bored  wells,  may  prove  to  be  very 
different  from  those  which  were  anticipated  by  the  irrigation  engi- 
neers who  favored  this  plan. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  before  any  part  of  the  Pima 
Reservation  is  opened  to  white  people,  before  the  size  of  the  allotment 
of  irrigated  lands  to  be  given  to  each  Pima  Indian  is  definitely  fixed, 
before  the  future  of  agriculture  on  the  lands  of  the  Pima  Indians  is 
made  to  depend  exclusively  on  irrigation  from  bored  wells — most 
careful  analyses  and  further  experiments  should  be  made.  If  any 
other  water  rights  whatever  on  the  Gila  River,  or  rights  to  the  water 
which  may  possibly  be  brought  to  the  Pima  Reservation  from  the 
Salt  River,  are  ceded  to  the  wKite  men's  land  companies  (in  some  of 
which  certain  men  who  have  been  pressing  for  immediate  well  boring 
among  the  Pimas  are  financially  interested)  we  believe  that  the  great- 
est caution  should  be  exercised  to  secure  to  the  Pima  Indians  them- 
selves a  sufficient  supply  of  land  and  water,  to  which  by  every  argu- 
ment from  equity  and  usage,  they  are  entitled.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  irrigation  engineer  engaged  by  the  government  should  be 
allowed  to  have  any  interest  in  land  companies  or  in  holdings  affected 
by  irrigation  plans. 

In  this  connection  we  submit  the  following  letter  (addressed  Janu- 
ary 6,  1910,  to  the  Secretary  of  this  board  in  answer  to  specific 
inquiries)  by  Walter  Swingle,  M.  Sc.,  physiologist  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  who  has  had  the  supervision  of  agricultural  experiments 
for  several  years  at  points  in  Arizona  near  the  Pima  Reservation. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS, 

Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  With  reference  to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Gila  River  Reserva- 
tion in  south  central  Arizona,  I  would  say  that  for  three  years  I  have  had  under  my 
charge,  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of  Indian  affairs,  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  experiments 
looking  to  the  utilization  of  pumped  water  for  the  growing  of  various  grain,  fruit,  and 
truck  crops.  These  experiments  are  not  yet  completed,  but  they  have  gone  far 
enough  to  show,  in  my  opinion,  that  several  years — perhaps  five  years'  time — will 
be  needed  before  it  is  possible  to  state  definitely  just  what  system  of  agriculture  can 
be  carried  on  permanently  by  using  water  pumped  from  artesian  wells  for  irrigation 
on  these  lands.  The  agriculture  of  the  Indians  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
permit  the  easy  and  safe  use  of  such  water.  Their  systems  of  farming  must  be  modi- 
fied to  some  extent,  and  to  some  extent  they  must  use  new  crops. 

From  my  experience  in  this  country,  and  my  observations  in  north  Africa,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ultimately  a  system  can  be  worked  out  which  will  be  safe  and  which 
will  be  permanent. 

Very  truly,  yours,  WALTER  SWINGLE, 

Physiologist  in  Charge. 

The  considerations  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  letter 
should  prompt  the  government  to  great  care  in  reserving  ample  lands 
for  the  Pima  Indians  during  the  proce-ss  of  transition  from  their  own 
methods  of  agriculture  to  the  " intensive'7  methods  which  will  be 
needed  if  they  compete  successfully  with  white  men  who  are  farming 
upon  carefully  irrigated  land,  seem  to  us  to  apply  also  to  the  case  of 
the  Yuma  Indians,  and  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  wise  and  just  to 
make  the  unit  of  allotment  to  the  Yumas,  ten  acres  of  irrigated  land 
rather  than  five  acres. 

NEED  OF  MORE  IRRIGATION  UPON  THE  NAVAHO  RESERVATION. 

The  Navaho  Indians  (perhaps  about  27,000  in  number)  are  now 
the  largest  body  of  Indians  anywhere  remaining  substantially 
untouched  by  civilization  and  not  yet  mingling  with  white  people. 
These  pacific  and  self-supporting  Indians,  for  the  most  part  nomadic 
shepherds  in  their  habits,  with  art  work  of  their  own  in  wool  blanketry 
and  in  silverware  which  has  attracted  attention  wherever  it  is  shown 
the  world  over,  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  education 
for  their  children.  A  member  of  this  board  visited  the  Navaho 
Reservation  last  July.  Superintendent  Paquette,  who  is  in  charge 
at  Fort  Defiance,  reports  that  there  has  been  for  the  last  year  a  great 
awakening  among  these  Indians,  shown  in  the  desire  to  get  their 
children  into  school.  All  the  (very  limited)  school  facilities  afforded 
upon  the  reservation  were  overcrowded  last  year;  and  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  this  fall,  the  number  of  applicants  for  places  in 
the  schools  and  the  number  of  Navaho  Indians  who  wished  to  send 
their  children  to  nonreservation  schools  for  courses  of  study,  was  far 
greater  than  Superintendent  Paquette  was  able  to  care  for.  All  the 
local  schools  were  overcrowded  with  Navaho  applicants. 

We  think  that  at  least  five  or  six  new  schools  should  be  established 
on  this  reservation  during  the  next  calendar  year.  Each  such  school 
should  have  hospital  accommodations  and  a  physician. 

In  deciding  upon  the  points  to  be  chosen  for  such  schools,  especial 
attention  is  necessarily  given,  in  this  desert  land,  to  finding  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  There  are  several  points  at  which  reports  from 
government  officials  connected  with  the  agency  lead  us  to  believe 
that  moderate  sums  used  in  providing  wells  and  canals  by  the  Gov- 
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ernment  this  year  would  result  in  reclaiming  some  thousands  of  acres 
for  agricultural  purposes;  and  a  healthful  water  supply  could  be 
secured  at  several  points  for  needed  boarding  schools.  This  matter 
might  well  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

APACHE  PRISONERS  AT  FORT  SILL. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  ago  407  Apaches  were  taken  into  custody 
and  imprisoned  in  Florida  in  1886.  Only  17  of  them  are  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  In  1894 
260  of  them,  all  told,  were  sent  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
Under  the  wise  and  careful  training  of  army  officers  who  have  from 
time  to  time  been  detailed  for  the  purpose,  many  of  these  prisoners 
have  come  to  be  intelligent  and  efficient  farmers.  The  officer  now  in 
charge  at  Fort  Sill  reports  (in  December,  1909)  that  these  Apache 
prisoners  own  stock,  implements,  etc.,  worth  about  $162,000. 

The  original  Fort  Sill  Military  Reservation  (23,040  acres)  was 
turned  over  for  the  use  of  these  Apache  prisoners  for  permanent  set- 
tlement. They  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  occupancy,  so  far  as  this 
original  reserve  is  concerned. 

By  a  special  agreement  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
tribes  (February  17,  1897)  additions  to  the  old  military  reserve  were 
ceded  to  the  Government  by  these  tribes,  "  to  be  used  only  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  for  the  permanent  settlement  thereon  of  the  Apache 
prisoners  of  war."  General  Order  No.  14,  War  Department  (1897), 
refers  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from  the  Kiowas  in  substantially 
the  language  quoted  above.  The  original  reservation  (23,040  acres) 
was  expressly  assigned  to  the  Apaches  for  occupancy.  A  wood  reser- 
vation (23,880  acres)  had  been  added;  and  the  subsequent  additions 
have  been  made  with  the  avowed  intention  of  settling  the  Apache 
prisoners  permanently  thereon.  The  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches  donated  26,987  acres  in  1897  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
Apache  Indians;  1,200  additional  acres  secured  in  1897  give  over 
80,000  acres,  as  the  entire  amount  of  land  in  the  reservation,  on  which 
are  now  settled  these  Apache  Indian  prisoners. 

If  the  Government  should  not  permit  the  Apaches  to  live  perma- 
nently on  the  land  donated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Kiowas,  would 
not  that  land  revert  to  the  Kiowas  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  competent  army  officers  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  Apache  prisoners  and  have  watched  their 
progress  in  industry  and  civilization  that  they  should  now  receive 
allotments  in  severalty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  older  Apaches,  who  are 
weary  of  a  life  in  which  they  are  denominated  "  prisoners  of  war," 
would  prefer  to  return  to  Mescalero,  and  to  be  allotted  there.  But 
the  most  intelligent  younger  Apaches,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
prefer  to  receive  allotments  of  land  at  Fort  Sill.  If  most  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  tribe  are  allotted  on  the  land  near  Fort  Sill  (which 
has  been  set  apart  and  was  directly  acquired  for  the  use  of  these 
Apaches),  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  very  few  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  who  will  wish  to  go  elsewhere.  The  regulation  which 
detains  these  Apaches  as  prisoners  of  war  twenty-three  years  after 
their  surrender,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  not  the  remotest  possi- 
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bility  that  they  could  do  serious  injury  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
even  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  is  now  needless.  The  greater  part  of 
these  260  Apaches  have  been  born  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
or  were  very  young  children  at  that  time.  As  a  whole,  older  and 
younger  together,  these  Apaches  have  made  remarkable  progress  in 
the  arts  of  industry  and  in  habits  of  self-support.  We  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  to  change  their  status 
from  that  of  prisoners  of  war  to  that  of  free  men. 

All  the  history  of  forced  removals  of  Indians  who  have  begun  to 
cultivate  land,  from  the  lands  they  were  cultivating  to  a  distant 
section  of  the  country,  shows  that  such  removals  are  very  harmful 
in  their  effect,  and  usually  set  back  for  years  the  work  of  civilizing 
the  Indians.  If  these  Apaches  are  now  removed  to  Mescalero,  much 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  their  improvement  will  be  lost. 

The  allotment  of  80  acres  to  each  of  the  260  members  of  the  tribe 
now  at  Fort  Sill  would  require  20,800  acres.  If  only  the  additional 
land  which  was  given  by  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  in 
1897  expressly  for  "  the  permanent  settlement  thereon  of  the  Apache 
prisoners  of  war,"  were  to  be  used  for  allotments,  each  of  these 
Indians  could  receive  an  allotment  of  80  acres;  and  more  than  6,000 
acres  of  the  Kiowas'  grant  would  still  be  left,  which  might  be  kept  as 
a  common  pasture  land  for  these  Indians. 

We  advise  that  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war  be  set  free;  that  none 
of  them  be  allowed  to  return  to  Mescalero  to  live  the  tribal  life  with 
property  in  common;  but  that  the  Apaches  who,  after  they  have 
been  set  free,  may  wish  to  return  to  Mescalero,  shall  receive  individ- 
ual allotments  there;  and  that  all  the  other  Apaches  now  held  as 
prisoners  at  Fort  Sill  shall  receive  permanent  allotments  of  land  near 
Fort  Sill,  where  land  was  assigned  and  has  been  given  for  this  express 
purpose. 

INDIANS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

Of  the  5,091  employees  in  the  Indian  Service  reported  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  1,662  were  Indians  and  3,429  were  whites.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  nearly  one- third  of  the  entire  force  of  employees 
are  now  Indians  who  have  more  or  less  of  education. 

RATIONS  ISSUED  TO  INDIANS. 

The  efforts  steadily  pursued  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
to  urge  upon  all  able-bodied  Indians  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of 
self-support  by  labor,  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  our  Indian 
population  from  year  to  year  fitted  for  self-support  by  the  continuous 
work  done  by  schools  for  Indian  children,  are  producing  a  most  grati- 
fying diminution  in  the  amount  of  rations  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  distributed  to  Indians.  As  a  rule,  rations  are  given  only 
to  school  children  who  are  in  school,  and  to  old  and  infirm  or  sick 
and  helpless  Indians  who  have  no  relatives  able  to  support  them. 
The  class  of  pauperized  Indians  supported  in  idleness  Dy  rations 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  old  treaties,  has  very 
largely  disappeared.  The  pauperizing  effect  of  the  steady  issuance 
of  rations  which  supported  able-bodied  Indians  in  direct  idleness  has 
become  manifest  to  all. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  INDIANS. 

The  school  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  Indians  at  Colville,  Wash.r 
and  the  camp  hospitals  at  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  for 
out-of-door  treatment,  have  been  in  operation  for  some  months, 
but  deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  numerous,  and  the  need  of 
more  such  hospitals  is  great.  Time  is  required  to  plan  for  and 
equip  such  institutions,  and  the  circumstances  seem  to  call  for  much 
greater  activity  in  the  war  against  tuberculosis.  We  are  given  to- 
understand  that  besides  what  has  been  attempted  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.r 
and  at  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  the  Indian  Bureau  is  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  especial  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 
connection  with  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.;  at  Fort  Lapwair 
Idaho;  at  Malki,  Cal.;  at  Fort  Defiance,  among  the  Navaho;  on  the 
Pima  Reservation;  at  the  Shoshone  School,  Wind  River,  Wyo. ;  at 
Fort  Apache,  Ariz.;  and  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn. 

We  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  at  once  to  establish  all  these 
hospitals.  The  need  of  such  a  tuberculosis  hospital  for  the  White 
Earth  Agency  is  strongly  impressed  upon  us  by  the  especial  inspection 
work  extending  through  several  months  carried  on  by  Commissioner 
Moorehead  of  this  board  in  the  course  of  this  last  year,  and  by  the 
visit  of  the  Secretary  of  this  board  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
in  September.  The  visit  to  Fort  Defiance  by  Commissioner  Gates  io 
July,  1909,  and  the  facts  there  learned  as  to  the  great  need  of  hospi- 
tals among  the  Navaho,  lead  us  to  urge  upon  Congress  and  the  depart- 
ment the  immediate  equipment  of  at  least  one  large,  commodious 
general  hospital,  as  well  as  a  special  hospital  for  tuberculosis,  among 
the  Navaho  Indians.  The  secretary  of  our  board,  Doctor  Gates,  visited 
last  summer  the  Navaho,  the  Yakima,  and  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vations; Haskell  Institute,  Sherman  Institute,  and  the  school  a^ 
Tacoma.  Everywhere  there  was  evidence,  in  the  number  of  children 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  most  carefully  regulated  schools  because 
of  tuberculous  symptoms,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  showr 
by  inspection  and  revealed  in  correspondence,  that  the  Government 
should  take  up  at  once  both  preventive  treatment  by  inspection,  anc* 
systematic  instruction  in  hygiene;  and  should  begin  to  segregate 
and  to  treat  in  separate  hospitals  and  camps  tuberculous  patientsr 
old  and  young,  who  are  already  hopelessly  diseased.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  this  work.  Congress  should  appropriate  liberally,  and 
the  Indian  Bureau  should  act  promptly,  with  efficiency,  and  upon  a 
liberally  conceived  general  plan. 

THE  MESCAL  DRUG. 

Some  two  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  interviews  and  correspondence 
with  workers  among  Indians  in  the  Southwest,  this  board  recom- 
mended that  the  Indian  Bureau  give  careful  attention  to  the  growing 
use  of  the  powerful  narcotic  variously  known  as  " Mescal  bean/' 
" Mescal  button,"  "  Japanese  button/'  or  "Wak-we."  It  produces 
effects  like  those  of  hasheesh.  It  is  the  dried  blossom  tip  of  a  cactus; 
in  form  somewhat  like  the  parsnip — not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
mescal  beet  which  the  Apache  gather  and  eat.  In  our  last  annual 
report  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  Doctor  Wiley,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Chemistry),  and  Doctor  Morgan,  both  of 
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whom  had  been  interested  in  earlier  experiments  with  the  mescal 
bean,  appeared  before  our  board  at  a  conference  with  missionary 
workers  among  the  Indians.  They  gave  us  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ments and  investigation  begun  in  1897  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(see  Havelock  Ellis's  paper,  "Mescal,  a  New  Artificial  Paradise"). 
They  stated  that  this  substance  had  been  proved  to  be  toxic,  and  that 
there  was  a  very  strong  presumption  against  its  use  by  the  Indians. 
A  member  of  our  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
obtained  an  additional  supply  of  the  mescal  button,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  for  further  experiments  and  investi- 
gation, should  such  be  deemed  necessary.  We  notice  with  pleasure 
the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  in  May,  1909,  Chief  Special  Officer  Johnson  bought 
up  the  entire  market  supply  of  the  mescal  button. at  Laredo,  Tex., 
the  central  point  for  the  trade,  destroyed  it,  and  obtained  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  agreements  that  they  would  no  longer  engage  in  the 
traffic.  We  trust  that  the  growing  tendency  among  Indians  to  use 
this  subtle  and  dangerous  drug  has  been  permanently  checked. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Cheap  whisky  and  tuberculosis  are  the  death-dealing  agents  among 
the  Indians.  The  foremost  experts  upon  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis 
among  Indians  have  declared  emphatically  that  it  is  the  tendency  of 
alcoholism  to  make  Indians  susceptible  to  attacks  of  tuberculosis. 
Not  all  tuberculous  Indians  are  users  of  whisky,  of  course;  but  the 
drink-sodden  Indian,  with  his  racial  susceptibility  to  attacks  from 
tuberculosis,  seems  to  offer  precisely  the  kind  of  organism  in  which 
this  awful  disease  breeds  most  quickly  and  propagates  itself  most 
readily.  Students  of  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  groups  of  Indians 
which  are  most  rapidly  disappearing  by  death,  find  it  hard  to  say 
whether  liquor  or  consumption  is  having  the  stronger  influence  in 
killing  off  Indians.  Certainly  the  ravages  from  tuberculosis  can  not 
be  checked  if  the  drink  evil  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

In  our  last  report  (p.  14)  we  recommended  that  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  with  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in  Idaho  (28  Stat.  L.,  326) 
(making  the  ceded  Indian  lands  subject  for  twenty-five  years  to  all 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  intoxi- 
cants into  the  "Indian  country,"  and  further  providing  that  the  Nez 
Perce  allottees,  whether  under  the  care  of  an  Indian  agent  or  not, 
shall  for  twenty-five  years  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  prohibit  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  intoxicants  to 
Indians)  should  be  included  in  all  future  allotment  acts.  The  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  William  Couture, 
jr.,  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1897  (29  Stat. 
L.,  506),  while  the  case  of  George  Dick,  decided  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  24th  of  February,  1908  (United  States  Supreme 
Court,  208,  p.  340),  affirms  the  right  of  the  Government  to  keep  the 
liquor  traffic  off  Indian  lands  whether  allotted  to  Indians  or  ceded 
by  Indians,  at  least  for  the  "period  of  protected  title" — the  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  of  allotment.  Treaties  with  Sioux,  Chip- 
pewa,  and  Winnebago  Indians  of  various  bands  and  at  various 
times  (the  treaties  made  from  1851  to  1894,  cited  on  page  12  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  dated  Septem- 
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ber  15,  1909)  held  by  the  courts,  so  far  as  the  courts  have  acted  upon 
them,  to  be  still  in  force,  form  a  most  promising  basis  for  continued 
and  increased  activity  in  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  its 
special  agents  to  check  illegal  liquor  traffic  with  Indians. 

During  the  year  1909  this  special  service  was  still  in  its  infancy;         i 
but  it  conducted  vigorous  operations  in  every  State  and  Territory  in        / 
the  Union  where  there  is  an  Indian  population,  with  the  exception  of 
North  Carolina  and  Florida.     In  answer  to  our  letter  of  inquiry,  Chief 
Special  Officer  Johnson  reports  to  this  board  these  statistics  for  the 
calendar  year  1909: 

New  cases  filed 1,404 

Arrests  made 1,  387 

Grand  jury  indictments  secured 711 

Convictions  secured '. 623 

During  the  years  1908  and  1909  there  has  been  a  most  gratifying 
growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  effectively  restricting  and, 
where  possible,  totally  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians.  Offi- 
cer Johnson  has  shown  not  only  noteworthy  fearlessness  in  action, 
but  great  discretion  and  much  convincing  power  of  persuasion  in  so 
advising  with  state  and  local  authorities  as  to  secure  assistance  in 
the  work  by  modified  state  laws  in  several  States  and  by  more  effi- 
cient enforcement  of  existing  laws,  federal  and  state,  wherever  he 
has  made  his  presence  felt. 

On  January  27,  1910,  Mr.  Johnson  secured  the  thousandth  con- 
viction (since  this  special  office  was  opened  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  1, 
1908),  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians.  He  writes  us,  under  date  Jan- 
uary 22,  1910,  as  follows: 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  these  received  jail  sentences,  and  a  considerable 
number  went  to  the  penitentiary.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  to  increase  the  punishment  in  cases  presented  by  our  service. 
We  note  with  satisfaction  the  almost  uniform  tendency  of  juries  to  convict  when  a  case 
warrants  a  conviction.  It  has  been  my  universal  practice  since  opening  the  Salt  Lake 
office  to  present  no  cases  except  where  the  evidence  amply  warrants  a  conviction. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that  conviction  has  resulted  in  practically  49  of  50 
cases  that  went  to  trial. 

Two  state  legislatures  during  the  year  have  enacted  laws  at  my  request  making  it 
a  felony  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians  of  whole  or  mixed  blood. 

In  Nebraska  the  old  law  making  it  a  felony  to  sell  to  Indians  applied  only  to  Indians  \ 
"other  than  citizens,"  and  since  the  passage  of  that  law  all  of  the  Indians  in  the  State 
had  been  made  citizens.  The  state  law,  therefore,  provided  no  protection  to  the 
Indians  whatever,  except  a  clause  in  the  excise  law  assessing  a  flat  fine  of  $50  upon  a 
licensed  saloon  keeper  who  sold  to  an  Indian.  I  presented  this  matter  to  the  Nebraska 
legislature  early  in  the  year.  That  body  responded  by  passing  a  bill  prepared  under 
my  direction  striking  out  entirely  the  provision  in  the  excise  law  and  amending  the 
old  law,  making  it  a  felony  to  sell  to  Indians  "of  whole  or  mixed  blood,"  instead  of 
Indians  "other  than  citizens." 

The  State  of  Washington  had  an  old  law  passed  by  the  Territory  in  1867,  somewhat 
loosely  drawn,  and  which  appears  never  to  have  been  used.  In  some  of  my  cases 
instituted  under  this  old  law  one  of  the  superior  courts  decided  that  this  law  was  no 
longer  in  existence;  that  it  had  been  lost  somehow  in  the  formation  of  the  State. 
Immediately  upon  this  decision  I  went  to  Olympia  and  presented  the  matter  to  the 
legislature,  which  promptly  passed  a  bill  making  it  a  felony  to  sell  to  any  Indian, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  Indian  blood  and  regardless  of  whether  he  was  an 
American  or  a  Canadian  Indian.  Many  of  the  local  authorities  took  hold  of  the  matter 
earnestly,  and  before  the  year  was  out  approximately  20  men  had  been  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  under  this  law,  cases  with  which  we  had  no  connection  and  which  do 
not,  of  course,  enter  into  our  statistics. 
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During  the  year  two  counties  in  California  at  our  request  passed  ordinances  pro- 
hibiting the  selling  of  liquor  to  Indians  having  as  much  as  one-fourth  Indian  blood. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  during  the  past  year  decided  in  our  favor  in  two 
vitally  important  cases.  The  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Bob  Celestine  established 
the  Government's  jurisdistion  over  certain  criminal  cases  in  the  Indian  country. 

The  case  of  the  United  States,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Harvey  Suttpn  and  Robert  Miller 
was  another  case  in  which  we  won.  This  service  had  secured  the  indictment  of  Sutton 
and  Miller  for  introducing  liquor  upon  an  allotment  within  the  boundary  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Judge  Whitson,  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washington,  sustained  a  demurrer  in  this  indict- 
ment, holding  that  in  view  of  the  Heff  decision  the  Government  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  an  Indian  allotment.  We  took  this  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (on 
a  writ  of  error),  which,  on  December  20,  1909,  handed  down  a  decision  in  our  favor. 

Inasmuch  as  three  United  States  judges  had  taken  the  same  view  of  the  law  as  Judge 
Whitson,  this  decision  was  of  vital  importance  to  our  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  service  about  150  saloons  were  closed 
during  the  calendar  year  1909.  Most  of  these  were  "Indian  whisky 
dives.  Numbers  of  them  were  closed  through  friendly  representa- 
tions made  by  the  special  agent  to  the  licensing  authorities.  About 
100  of  the  saloons  thus  closed  were  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  At 
many  points  near  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  immediately  after  the 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  Indian  allotments  were  removed  in  1906, 
Indians  began  to  sell  their  allotments ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  money 
the  usual  crop  of  utterly  disreputable  saloons  sprang  up  all  about  the 
reservation. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  a  few  years  since  ren- 
dered an  opinion  (Opinions  of  the  Attorney-General,  vol.  25,  p.  413) 
to  the  effect  that  section  7  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians 
(act  of  Congress,  February  22,  1855,  10  Stat.  L.,  1165)  was  still  in 
force.  A  series  of  vigorous  raids  upon  these  Minnesota  saloons  was 
this  last  year  inaugurated,  and  a  campaign  followed  in  which  fully  100 
saloons  were  closed  and  over  3,500  gallons  of  whisky  were  destroyed. 
The  territory  from  which  the  saloons  were  driven  covers  about  65 
Minnesota  towns. 

While  quantitative  estimates  are  to  be  taken  guardedly  when  exact 
figures  are  not  given,  a  very  competent  observer  who  is  constantly 
traveling  in  the  inspection  of  Indian  reservations  has  expressed  to 
this  board  his  opinion  that  "in  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Minnesota,  the  south  half  of  California,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
Nebraska,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  there 
is  not  one-tenth  of  the  drinking  among  Indians  that  there  was  twenty 
months  ago,  before  this  special  service  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
instituted. 

Relief  from  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  shows  itself  by  a  marked 
improvement  in  peace  and  order  among  the  Indians  and  in  many 
other  ways.  For  example,  Superintendent  Kneale,  of  the  Winne- 
bago  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  where  the  conditions  two  years  ago 
were  particularly  distressing,  advises  Chief  Officer  Johnson  that  the 
Indians  under  his  care  "now  owe  $100,000  less  money  than  they  owed 
eighteen  months  ago,"  when  the  service  began  its  special  work  to 
check  the  sale  of  liquor  there.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  thus 
made  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic,  most  of  the  money  of  these  Winne- 
bago  Indians  would  have  gone  into  the  tills  of  the  saloon  keepers  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa',  near  by.  Seventy-two  convictions  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  were  secured  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (all  instituted  by 
the  special  service  to  suppress  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians),  before 
these  good  results  for  the  Winnebagos  followed. 
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This  board  heartily  commends  the  generous  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  money  voted  by  Congress  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Indians  in  late  years  has  been  of  more  direct  service  than 
was  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  special  service  in  suppressing 
the  liquor  traffic  for  the  fiscal  year  1910.  We  trust  that  at  least  the 
full  amount  provided  for  this  purpose  ($70,000)  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  as  recently  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  appropriated  for  this  important  work  in  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

DIVISION  OF  TRIBAL  FUNDS  INTO  INDIVIDUAL  HOLDINGS. 

The  United  States  Government  holds,  in  trust  funds,  about 
$62,000,000  belonging  to  tribes  of  Indians  in  their  tribal  capacity, 
and  about  $13,000,000  which  belongs  to  individual  Indians.  Every- 
one who  is  familiar  with  legislation  and  administration  for  Indians 
knows  that  attempts  are  frequently  made  to  chisel  out  from  these 
tribal  funds  large  sums  of  money.  Such  attempts  often  seem  to  be 
made  in  the  selfish  interest  of  lawyers  and  claim  agents,  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  matter  because  they  hope  to  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  money  in  commissions  and  fees  if  they  succeed  in 
securing  the  legislation  desired.  Even  where  large  sums  from  the 
tribal  funds  are  used  for  good  purposes  (as  for  the  schooling  of 
children),  we  believe  that  the  education  of  Indians  for  citizenship 
would  proceed  more  wisely  if  these  funds  were  broken  up  into 
individual  holdings,  and  Indians  who  wished  their  share  of  the  tribal 
money  used  for  the  education  of  their  children  were,  as  individuals, 
to  authorize  the  use,  each  of  his  own  money,  for  that  purpose,  instead 
of  giving  by  a  majority  vote  in  a  "  council"  a  gross  sum  from  the 
fund  which  the  Government  holds  in  trust  for  the  entire  tribe.  The 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  the  experience  which  comes  from 
husbanding  and  managing  one's  own  money,  Indians  can  not  acquire 
while  their  tribal  funds  are  managed  for  them  in  bulk. 

We  believe  that  civilization  has  upon  the  whole  gained  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  tribal  reservations  into  individual  holdings 
of  land,  where  the  Indian  has  been  properly  protected  in  his  rights 
and  is  made  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  homestead.  We  believe 
that  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  funds  into  individual  shares,  to  be 
allotted  to  each  Indian  by  name,  upon  the  books  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
is  the  next  important  economic  step  which  should  be  taken  in  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs.  For  the  last  eight  years  we  have 
steadily  advocated  legislation  to  bring  this  about.  Objection  to  this 
plan  has  sometimes  been  made  on  the  plea  that  the  separation  of 
tribal  funds  into  individual  accounts  (an  account  to  be  kept  under 
the  name  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  entitled  to  share  in  the 
fund)  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter  in  its  demand  for  clerical  assist- 
ance and  additional  bookkeeping.  This  objection  has  never  seemed-- 
to  us  a  weighty  one. 

The  expense  involved  would  not  be  heavy,  and  is  not  a  reason- 
is  hardly  a  respectable  excuse — for  postponing  even  for  a  year  this 
proposed  segregation  of  Indian  funds.  The  large  sums  of  money 
already  accumulated  from  the  sale  of  lands  of  deceased  Indians  and 
of  minors,  and  held  in  trust,  has  thrown  new  and  heavy  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  bonded  superintendents  in  charge  of  agencies,  sub- 
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agencies,  and  Indian  schools,  and  has  already  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  Indian  Bureau  to  plan  and  maintain  an  extensive  system  of 
keeping  accounts  with  individual  Indians.  In  the  last  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  an  estimate  is  made  of  the 
amount  of  additional  clerical  service  which  would  be  needed  for  the 
proposed  work  of  separating  tribal  funds  into  individual  accounts, 
and  opening  and  maintaining  a  ledger  account  at  the  Indian  Bureau 
with  each  Indian  who  is  found  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  such  funds. 
The  expense  involved  in  this  plan  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  compared  with  the  annual  loss  to  the  Indians  through  "  appro- 
priations/7 "  commissions/7  "  percentages/7  etc.,  now  voted  from 
tribal  funds  by  Indian  councils,  or  paid  to  claim  agents  under  grasp- 
ing contracts  which  benefit  the  attorney  engaged  rather  than  tne 
Indians.  (For  some  idea  of  the  scale  of  expenditure  for  such  attor- 
neys' fees,  see  page  35  of  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  re  payments  to  Colville  Indians,  and 
compare  this  with  the  expense  estimated  (p.  70)  as  necessary  for 
the  successful  segregation  of  all  the  tribal  trust  funds.)  The  Com- 
missioner estimates  "that  the  task  of  segregating  all  funds  capable 
of  such  treatment  would  require  the  services  of  six  clerks  for  one 
year;  and  after  the  segregation  is  completed  at  least  two  clerks 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  accounts  with  the  individual  Indians.77 
That  is  to  say,  by  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  sum  of  not  to 
exceed  $12,000  for  one  year,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,000  per  annum 
thereafter,  the  change  could  be  made  from  the  system  of  communal 
administration  of  Indian  funds  (with  all  the  danger  and  demoraliza- 
tion which  the  history  of  these  funds  shows  to  be  the  inevitable  effect 
of  their  maintenance  for  "  tribal77  use) — to  that  system  of  individual 
accountability,  each  for  his  own  property,  which  is  essential  to  our 
ideal  of  American  citizenship.  Beginning  to  use  his  own  property 
has  been  proved  to  have  a  direct  and  stimulating  effect  in  developing 
personality  and  in  teaching  the  Indian  how  to  use  his  property. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  February  3,  1905, 
and  soon  after  published,  President  Roosevelt  wrote  as  follows: 

It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Lacy,  and  providing  for  permission  to  allot  these  annuities  in  severalty  to  the  Indians 
exactly  as  is  now  being  done  with  land,  should  be  enacted  into  law.  *  *  * 
Each  individual  Indian  would  be  left  free  to  use  the  money  to  which  he  is  entitled 
outright  on  his  own  initiative  instead  of  having  it  held  for  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  at  once  enact  this  bill  into  law. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1907,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  time  to  time  to  designate  any  individual  Indian  belonging  to 
any  tribe  or  tribes  whom  he  may  deem  capable  of  managing  his  or 
her  affairs,  and  to  cause  to  be  apportioned  and  allotted  to  such 
Indian  his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  all  tribal  or  trust  funds  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  or 
tribes  of  which  such  Indian  is  a  member,  the  amount  so  allotted  and 
apportioned  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  Indian  upon  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  be  thereafter  subject  to  the  order  of  such 
Indian;  no  apportionment  or  allotment,  however,  to  be  made  to  any 
Indian  until  he  shall  have  first  made  an  application  therefor. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  take  this  step  forward  in 
the  matter  of  allotting  tribal  funds  to  individual  Indians.  Authority 
has  been  given  by  Congress  to  the  President  (or  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior)  to  fix  the  date  at  which  allotment  of  land  shall  be  made  to  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  when  in  his  opinion  allotment  seems  best  for  the 
majority  of  the  tribe.  When  it  seems  best  for  the  tribe  ta  receive 
allotment,  allotments  are  made  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
not  simply  to  those  who  ask  for  allotment.  The  tribal  funds  held  for 
Indians  should  now  be  allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indian  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  found,  on  a  given  date,  to  be  entitled 
to  share  in  them.  Let  such  a  date  (for  example,  January  1,  1911,  or 
January  1,  1912)  be  fixed;  and  let  it  be  enacted  by  law,  that  no 
Indian  child  born  after  that  date  shall  have  a  right  to  get  a  new  allot- 
ment, but  let  children  born  after  that  date  inherit  from  their  parents 
and  relatives  as  do  white  citizens,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory in  which  they  are  born.  On  the  date  thus  fixed,  let  a  carefully 
prepared  roll  be  filed  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  agency 
and  subagency,  of  all  the  Indians  who  on  the  date  fixed  are  thus 
entitled  to  share  in  funds  which  shall  belong  to  the  tribe  on  that  date. 
Then  let  an  account  be  opened  on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office  with 
each  such  Indian  man,  woman,  and  child  who  thereupon  shall  become 
the  individual  owner  of  his  or  her  allotted  share  in  the  tribal  funds. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  immediate  payment  of  the  principal  to  these 
individual  Indians  in  all  cases.  But  we  do  advise  the  immediate 
breaking  up  of  these  tribal  funds,  and  the  allotment  of  individual 
shares  to  every  Indian.  A  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  these 
Indians  each  year  will  be  found  competent  to  manage  each  his  or  her 
own  share  of  the  principal  of  the  tribal  funds.  To  each  Indian,  as 
fast  as  his  capacity  is  demonstrated,  the  principal  of  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual holding  should  be  paid  over.  For  adult  Indians  incompetent 
to  manage  their  own  property,  and  for  minors,  the  Indian  Bureau 
should  act  as  guardian  in  caring  for  such  individual  holdings.  In 
special  cases,  special  legislation  might  authorize  the  use  of  the  princi- 
pal for  the  very  aged  or  the  sick  who  are  without  family  friends  to 
support  them. 

FUNDS  FROM  SALE  OF  ALLOTMENTS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  INDIAN 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  rapidly  increasing  funds  from  the  sale  of  Indian  allotments  and 
from  leases  of  Indian  lands,  held  by  superintendents  for  the  indi- 
vidual Indians  to  whom  they  belong,  and  to  whom  they  must  ulti- 
mately be  paid,  have  now  reached  such  amounts  as  to  throw  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  upon  the  superintendents  at  many  of  the  more 
important  agencies  and  schools.  These  superintendents  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  men  who  have  been  especially  trained  for  this  kind  of  financial 
responsibility  and  administration.  The  demand  which  these  prop- 
erty interests  make  on  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  is  so  great 
that  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  by  the  department  in  the  allow- 
ance of  needed  clerical  assistance,  and  in  insisting  upon  full,  regular, 
and  methodical  accounting  for  all  these  funds. 

The  question  of  how  to  disburse  to  individual  Indians  the  funds 
held  in  trust  by  superintendents  is  not  settling  itself  yet  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  The  most  hopeful  solution  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
establishment  as  speedily  as  possible  of  an  " honor  roll"  at  each 
agency  and  subagency,  on  which  shall  be  placed  as  rapidly  as  is  safe 
the  names  of  Indians  who  are  believed,  by  their  fellow  Indians  and 
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by  the  superintendents,  to  be  capable  of  managing  their  own  money; 
and  the  payment  at  once  into  the  hands  of  such  Indians  of  all  the 
money  which  belongs  to  them.  It  is  only  by  using  their  own  money 
that  Indians  can  learn  how  to  use  money;  and  the  more  intelligent 
and  honest  among  them  should  be  trusted  with  their  own  funds  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

"CLOUDED  TITLES"  TO  INDIAN  LANDS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

It  seems  to  us  that  still  greater  precautions  should  be  taken  by  the 
department  to  protect  the  interests  and  the  holdings  of  full-blood 
and  minor  Indians  and  of  many  mixed-blood  Indians  who  are  not 
really  competent  to  guard  their  own  interests.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  30,000  cases  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  alone 
where  some  cloud  rests  upon  the  title  of  tracts  of  land  originally 
allotted  to  or  owned  by  Indians.  These  clouded  titles  are  traded  in 
by  speculators;  and  often  the  poorest  and  least  desirable  kind  of 
tenants  are  put  upon  such  lands.  They  are  willing  to  "take  the 
chances"  as  to  securing  finally  a  good  title.  As  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Dawes  Commission  approaches  completion,  with  the  history 
of  wholesale  frauds  which  have  been  practiced  upon  Indians  at  various 
times  and  in  various  places  in  the  past  to  warn  us,  should  not  the 
Government  exercise  added  precautions,  in  inspection  and  super- 
vision, to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  frauds  upon  the  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  ? 

TIMBER  UPON  THE  RED  LAKE  RESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  history  of  pine  timber  upon  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota 
tends  to  convince  this  board  that  there  should  be  no  more  allotting 
of  timber  lands  before  the  timber  is  cut  to  Indians  who  are  not  com- 
petent either  to  clear  the  timber  and  manufacture  it,  or  wisely  to 
control  and  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  timber.  We  heartily  concur  in 
the  conviction  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  superintendent  of  logging 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  again  forcibly  expressed  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  forestry  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, that  if  such  timber  is  to  be  cut  and  sold,  this  should  be  done 
under  careful  governmental  supervision,  in  accordance  with  strict  gov- 
ernment regulations,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  own  it 
in  their  tribal  capacity,  and  before  the  timber  land  is  allotted. 

We  quote  from  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  a  member  of  this  board 
by  C.  C.  Andrews,  state  forestry  commissioner  of  Minnesota: 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  February  3,  1910. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  merchantable  standing  timber  belonging 
to  any  of  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  should  be  sold  by  proper  advertisement  under 
sealed  bids,  and  the  logs  scaled  after  being  cut  by  a  competent  sealer  under  Scribner's 
rules  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  is  being  done  on  the  ceded  Chippewa  lands 
under  the  so-called  Morris  Act  of  Congress,  June  27, 1902.  The  manner  of  logging  under 
that  act  has  been  prescribed  with  such  detail  that  not  too  much  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  any  official. 

In  July,  1907,  I  visited  the  pine  forests,  12  miles  in  length,  which  form  a  boundary 
between  lower  and  upper  Red  Lakes  on  the  newly  ceded  reservation.  This  is  a 
splendid  forest  of  red  and  white  pine,  in  many  places  mixed  with  hard  wood;  and  a 
conservative  estimate  places  the  amount  of  pine  thereon  at  200,000,000  feet.  A  sale 
recently  of  standing  white  pine  in  northern  St.  Louis  County,  tributary  to  the  Duluth, 
Rainey  Lake  and  Winnipeg  Railroad,  was  made  at  $15  per  thousand  board  feet.  Thia 
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pine  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  from  its  being  near  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Red 
Lake  and  the  Red  Lake  River  should  bring  as  high  a  price,  which  would  be  $3,000,000 
net. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  27,  1902,  as  you  probably  know,  the  Chippewa 
Indians  had  not  received  the  proper  value  of  much  of  the  timber  that  had  been  pre- 
viously sold  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  14,  1889. 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the'  Indians  of  Minnesota  for  over  fifty 
years. 

******* 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  C.  ANDREWS, 
Forestry  Commissioner. 

This  letter  gives  the  point  of  view  of  the  official  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  who  is  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  forests  of 
that  great  State.  It  confirms  the  views  repeatedly  expressed  by 
Mr.  Farr,  the  superintendent  of  logging  for  the  Indian  Bureau. 

When  it  is  best  to  cut  that  timber,  the  Government  should  plan  and 
supervise  the  sale,  the  cutting,  and  the  taking  out  of  the  timber  in 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  who  own  it,  and  as  much  Indian  labor  as 
possible  should  be  employed  in  this  work. 

NONTAXABLE  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  protected  title  of  an  allotted  Indian  to  his  land  makes  that 
land  for  a  long  period  non-taxable.  Indians  living  on  lands  which  are 
thus  untaxed  do  not  furnish  their  share  of  the  revenue  necessary  for 
the  support  of  good  local  government — courts,  policing,  good  roads, 
bridges,  schools,  etc.  In  townships  and  counties  where  a  large  part 
of  the  land  is  non-taxable  Indian  allotments,  the  burden  of  the  taxes 
for  local  purposes  is  thrown  unfairly  upon  the  whites  who  are  inter- 
spersed among  Indians  as  their  neighbors.  Kind  neighborly  feeling 
is  not  likely  to  grow  up  where  there  is  this  inequality  in  burden  bear- 
ing. It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  counties  white  citizens,  taxed  for 
local  purposes,  are  inclined  to  feel  that  their  Indian  neighbors, 
living  on  untaxed  land,  do  not  have  the  same  right  which  the  taxed 
white  citizens  have,  to  protection  by  the  courts  and  the  police,  to 
equal  consideration  in  laying  out  roads  and  bridges,  or  to  the  same 
privileges  with  their  neighbors  in  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
the  local  schools.  They  certainly  can*  not  have  the  same  voice  in 
local  government.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves,  should  take  some 
steps  to  do  away  with  this  inequality  in  the  matter  of  revenue  from 
land  for  the  expenses  of  local  government. 

We  therefore  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  of  friends  of  Indians  in  Congress  the  need  of  legislation 
by  which,  from  tribal  funds  already  existing,  or  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus Indian  lands,  or  even  if  necessary  by  direct  appropriation  of 
public  money,  provision  shall  be  made  in  such  communities  for  the 
support  of  local  courts,  nublic  schools,  and  highways,  etc.,  provision 
equal  to  the  amount  which  upon  the  average  would  be  received  by 
taxes  from  Indian  allotted  lands  now  nontaxable  were  a  uniform  rate 
of  taxation  applied  alike  to  Indian  lands  and  to  white  men's  lands 
in  the  township  or  county  under  consideration.  Should  not  the 
Government  see  to  it  that  its  guardianship  in  trust  exercised  over 
these  Indian  allotments  is  not  allowed  to  work  injustice  to  white 
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citizens  who  have  settled  on  land  of  their  own  among  these  protected 
Indian  allotments  ? 

INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

In  the  year  1908  over  1,400  rural  schools  were  reported  as  con- 
ducted in  Oklahoma  as  the  result  of  the  plan  by  which  Congress 
appropriated  money  to  assist  in  the  support  of  Indian  tribal  schools 
upon  the  condition  that  these  schools  should  be  open  to  white  chil- 
dren. For  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  where  substan- 
tially all  the  land  was  Indian  land  and  nontaxable,  this  cooperative 
plan  developed  a  system  of  rural  district  schools  of  which  the  Terri- 
tory had  been  entirely  destitute  and  which  could  not  there  be  sup- 
Eorted  (as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  our  country)  by  local  taxes  upon  the 
ind.  Over  1,200  such  rural  schools  were  reported  in  operation  last 
year.  White  children  and  Indian  children  study  together  in  these 
schools,  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  1  Indian  pupil  to  4J  white 
pupils.  Outside  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  year  1909,  there  were  nearly 
900  Indian  children  in  public  schools  with  white  children.  Small  as 
this  number  is,  it  shows  nevertheless  a  most  gratifying  increase  as 
compared  with  earlier  years.  There  does  not  prevail  East  or  West 
against  Indians  any  such  strong  race  prejudice  as  has  rendered 
difficult  the  education  of  negro  children  with  white  children.  The 
opening  of  certain  of  the  better  equipped  nonreservation  Indian 
schools  to  white  children  upon  payment  of  fair  tuition  rates  is  already 
beginning  to  draw  to  the  better  of  these  institutions  some  white 
children.  We  commend  the  policy  which  encourages  the  coeduca- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  white  children  in  Indian  schools  and  in 
the  regular  public  schools  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

INSPECTION  AND   ACCOUNTING  IN   CONNECTION   WITH  INDIAN 

LANDS. 

On  the  land  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  alone  there 
are  about  8,000  productive  oil  wells,  which  have  been  bored  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  over  $20,000,000.  The  Glen  Pool  (a  tract  only 
about  4  miles  square)  produced  over  50,000,000  barrels  of  oil  in  1909. 
Oklahoma  has  become  easily  the  first  of  the  great  oil-producing 
States;  and  by  leases  and  royalties  Indians  are  interested  in  a  large 
part  of  these  oil  values.  Over  $5,700,000  worth  of  coal  was  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  last  year  from  what  was  formerly  Indian  land. 
Here  are  values  which  claim  the  very  careful  guardianship  of  Indians' 
rights.  Aside  from  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  oil  produced  on 
the  Osage  Reservation  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  was  4,018,462  barrels, 
on  which  the  royalties  of  the  Osage  nation  amounted  to  $245,300.24. 

The  pine  timber  on  such  reservations  as  the  Menomonee,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Red  Lake,  Minnesota,  is  so  valuable  as  to  demand 
most  careful  planning  and  supervision  in  the  interest  of  Indians  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  unfortunate  results  of  failure  to 
exercise  such  supervision  are  to  be  seen  to-day  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  in  Minnesota. 

Here  are  material  values,  which  demand  careful  accounting,  inspec- 
tion, and  supervision. 
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INDIAN  WAREHOUSES. 

For  several  years  we  have  reported  that,  in  our  opinion,  one  general 
warehouse  for  Indian  supplies  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  glad  to  note  that  in  his  last  annual  report  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  expresses  himself  as  of  the  same  opinion. 
We  trust  that  this  view  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged  by  law 
with  the  duty  of  making,  conferring  about,  and  supervising  the  pur- 
chase of  all  Indian  supplies,  will  have  weight  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  his  recommendations  and  with  Congress  in  legislation 
about  this  matter. 

DEATH  OF  GEN.  ELIPHALET  WHITTLESET. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1909,  Gen.  Eliphalet  Whittlesey  died 
at  his  home  in  Washington  at  the  advanced  age  of  88  years.  His  long 
and  useful  life  included  (after  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1842)  four 
years  spent  in  the  study  of  theology  (at  Yale,  1847-50,  and  at  Ando- 
ver,  1850-51);  ten  years  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  at  Bath,  Me.,  1851  to  1861;  work  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  at  Bowdoin  College,  1861  to  1864;  service  as  chaplain  in  a 
Maine  regiment;  duty  as  assistant  adjutant-general  and  judge-advo- 
cate on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  and  later  as  assistant 
commissioner  and  adjutant,  Bureau  of  Freedmen;  the  professorship 
of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  at  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1867  to  1874;  duty  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  1875  to  1881 ;  and  the  secretaryship  of  this  board, 
1881  to  1899.  In  1882  he  was  commissioned  a  member  of  the  board; 
and  he  continued  to  be  a  useful  and  efficient  member,  whose  counsel 
was  greatly  valued  by  the  board  up  to  the  very  last  years  of  his  life. 
In  accepting  (in  1899)  his  resignation  as  secretary,  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  made  the  following  entry  upon  their  minutes: 

Gen.  Eliphalet  Whittlesey  having  retired  from  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
board,  his  fellow  members  of  the  board  desire  to  spread  upon  their  minutes  some  expres- 
sion of  their  esteem  for  the  character  and  the  personal  qualities  which  have  made  his 
work  as  secretary  so  valuable  to  the  cause  for  which  this  board  labors,  and  have  en- 
deared him  personally  to  each  member  of  the  board.  As  secretary  since  1881,  and 
before  that  date  assistant  secretary  for  six  years,  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  board  that 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  full  and  exact,  and  his  sympathy  with  Indians, 
always  sincere  and  heartfelt,  have  prompted  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  so 
wise  and  just  that  not  even  his  deep  feeling  for  these  people  has  led  to  actions  or  words 
which  could  justly  be  criticised  or  misconstrued.  His  uprightness  of  character  and 
his  absolute  probity  of  speech,  with  unselfish  and  unfailing  kindliness  of  manner, 
have  lent  weight  to  all  his  words  and  deeds,  and  have  made  it  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  this  work. 

On  November  27,  1909,  the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioned Samuel  A.  Eliot,  president  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  vice  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  deceased. 

WORK  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Members  of  the  board  have  this  year  visited  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  Sherman  Institute,  California,  the 
Salem  School  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  the  Puyallup  School  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  the  Agency  of  the  New  York  Indians  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  the 
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Navaho  Agency,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  the  schools  near  it;  the 
Yakima  Agency,  Wash.,  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  White 
Earth  Agency  and  schools,  Minnesota.  Some  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations based  upon  these  visits  have  been  made  in  person  to  the 
department,  and  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  some  are  embodied  in 
this  report. 

The  meetings  of  the  board  have  been:  The  annual  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 17  to  20,  1909;  the  autumn  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk,  October 
20  to  23,  1909;  and  the  annual  meeting,  February  16  to  19,  1910,  at 
which  this  report  for  the  year  1909  was  considered  and  adopted. 

Through  members  of  its  purchasing  committee  this  board  has  been 
present  at  the  opening  of  bids  for  the  various  supplies  purchased  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  use  of  Indians.  We  have  also  assisted 
in  examining  samples,  as  well  as  the  goods  delivered  at  the  ware- 
houses at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Commissioner  Michael 
E.  Bannin,  of  New  York,  whose  business  experience  has  made  him 
familiar  with  certain  lines  of  goods  purchased  for  the  Indian  Service, 
reports  to  our  commission,  under  date  of  February  18,  1910: 

I  beg  leave  to  report  that  since  our  meeting  last  fall  at  Lake  Mohonk,  I  have  visited 
the  United  States  Indian  warehouse  in  New  York  City  and  have  examined  on  different 
occasions  some  of  the  merchandise  that  came  there  from  the  contractors  who  had  taken 
contracts  from  the  Government  for  Indian  supplies.  My  visits  were  made  at  a  time 
when  our  examiner  was  present,  and  also  at  times  when  he  was  not.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion a  lot  of  made-up  garments  were  sent  there  which  the  examiner  would  not  pass 
because  the  garments  did  not  come  up  to  the  sample.  Upon  inspection  I  quite  agreed 
with  the  examiner,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  were  returned  to  the  manufacturer. 
Upon  another  occasion,  in  visiting  the  warehouse  alone,  I  inspected  blankets  which 
in  my  estimation  were  much  below  the  sample  from  which  bids  were  made.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  blankets  were  returned.  In  other  examinations  I  have 
found  goods  quite  up  to  the  standard.  The  working  of  the  office  from  all  appearances 
seemed  to  be  going  on  in  a  proper  way. 

A  detailed  report  has  been  made  to  our  board  by  the  purchasing 
committee  and  by  superintendents  of  the  Indian  warehouses. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  Chairman. 

MERRILL  E.  GATES,  Secretary. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

WILLIAM  D.  WALKER. 

JOSEPH  T.  JACOBS. 

PATRICK  J.  RYAN. 

GEO.  VAUX,  Jr. 

MICHAEL  F.  BANNIN. 

WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD. 

SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT. 

To  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,     WITH    THEIR 
POST-OFFICE    ADDRESSES,   1910. 

ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  Chairman State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

MERRILL  E.  GATES,  Secretary Room  320  Corcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  D.  WALKER 367  Elmwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  T.  JACOBS 1440  Twelfth  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PATRICK  J.  RYAN Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  VAUX,  Jr 404  Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MICHAEL  E .  B ANNIN 55  Montgomery  place,  Brooklyn,  N .  Y. 

WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD Andover,  Mass. 

.SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT,  D.  D 25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SECRETARIES    OF    MISSIONARY    SOCIETIES    ENGAGED    IN    EDUCATIONAL 
WORK   AMONG   THE    INDIANS. 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregationalist) :  Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D., 
287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.  D.,  312 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

Home  Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Church:  Rev.  B.  D.  Gray,  714  Austell 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  General  Synod,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  United 
States:  Rev.  A.  Stewart  Hartman,  D.  D.,  914  North  Carrollton  place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  1326  New 
York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friends  Yearly  Meeting:  Joseph  J.  Janney,  Eutaw  and  Madison  streets,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Friends  (Orthodox)  Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs: 
E.  M.  Wistar,  704  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  (Moravian  Mission) :  Rev.  Paul  de  Schwein- 
itz,  20  Church  street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America: 

C.  L.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York;  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Moffett,  156 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

General  Assembly's  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(South):  Rev.  S.  L.  Morris,  D.  D.,  22£  South  Broad  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  Rev. 
Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  D.  D.,  281  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  R.  A.  Hutchison, 

D.  D.,  209  Ninth  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  Rev.  J.  Brownlee 
Voorhees,  25  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 
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